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■■ CAUGHT IN THE LOOP 

Revelations of 
Bush’s Diary 

FRANCES FITZGERALD 

S hortly before leaving office President Bush released 
edited transcripts of those portions of his tape- 
recorded diary describing the Iran/contra scandal as 
it unfolded in late 1986 and early 1987. All docu- 
ments relevant to Iran /contra had been requested of Bush, as 
of all Reagan Administration officials concerned, by inde- 
pendent counsel Lawrence Walsh in February 1987, and dia- 
ries had been specifically mentioned. Bush did not, however, 
notify Walsh that he would give up the diary until last Decem- 
ber 11. According to Bush’s private lawyer, Griffin Bell, Bush 
did not hand over the diary at the time of the request because 
the tapes had not yet been transcribed, and the aides who re- 
sponded to Walsh were unaware of its existence. 

Subsequently, Bush continued to keep a diary, the purpose 
of which, according to Bell, was to chronicle his run for the 
presidency in 1988; the tapes accumulated and were from time 
to time sent to Bush’s vice-presidential office in Houston, 
where they were transcribed; the tapes were erased and the 
typed transcripts returned to Washington, where they were 
stored at first in the Vice President’s residence and then, when 
Bush became President, in a safe in the White House living 
quarters. According to Bell, a secretary discovered them there 
last September and brought them to the attention of Bush, 
who told White House counsel C. Boyden Gray. Transcripts 
relevant to Iran /contra were furnished to Walsh’s office only 
after the election last November. (Walsh has requested deleted 
sections and has begun an investigation of the diaries’ dispo- 
sition before December 11.) 

On December 24 Bush gave a presidential pardon to for- 
mer Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger and five others 
involved in the Iran/contra affair. After Walsh charged that 
Bush was attempting to suppress the facts that would have 
come out at a Weinberger trial, the White House released the 
edited transcripts to the public. 

A few weeks after the release of Bush’s diary excerpts, Time 
magazine published a portion of a memoir by former Secre- 
tary of State George Shultz dealing with the same period of 
November and December 1986. Taken together, the two doc- 
uments give a fascinating new picture of the relationship 
among the National Security Council principals during the 
attempted Iran /contra cover-up. Bush, as it turns out, not 
only knew a great deal more than he said he did about the 
whole affair but he approved the trade of arms for hostages 
and participated in the attempt to keep it a secret. His rumi- 
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nations to his diary, however, reveal not a sinister figure but 
rather a man of breathtaking shallowness. 

During the 1988 campaign, journalists questioned Bush on 
his knowledge of the affair but elicited little more than vague- 
ly worded denials. In his campaign autobiography published 
the preceding year, Bush gave what would be his typical re- 
sponse to press inquiries. What he knew, he wrote, was that 
“working through the Israelis, an effort had been made to 
‘reach out’ to one of the Iranian factions, that there had been 
a weapons sale, and that in some way the hostage issue had 
become part of the project.” He did not, he wrote, know more, 
because “the people running it had compartmentalized it like 
the pieces of a puzzle.” Thus, he said, his first “real chance to 
see the picture as a whole” did not come until December 1986, 
when Senator David Durenberger, then chairman of the Sen- 
ate Intelligence Committee, briefed him on the committee’s 
preliminary investigation of the affair. The briefing, he said, 
“left me with the feeling . . . that I had been deliberately ex- 
cluded from key meetings involving details of the Iran oper- 
ation.” Interestingly, Bush did not mention the contra side 
of the affair in his book; but on several occasions during the 
campaign he denied knowing anything about Lieut. Col. Ol- 
iver North’s efforts to resupply the Nicaraguan guerrillas. 



T he transcripts prove he knew a 
good deal about Iran/ contra. 



Neither the Tower Commission, which released its report 
on February 26, 1987, nor the Iran /contra committees of Con- 
gress focused on the role of the Vice President; nonetheless 
they turned up a good deal of evidence to show that Bush was 
not as unwitting of either side of the affair as he claimed. On 
the contra side, the evidence was mostly circumstantial, but 
there was a great deal of it. North’s activity on behalf of the 
contras was an. open secret in official Washington. In the 
portions of the diary that were released. Bush makes only a 
few references to the contra resupply operation, and these con- 
cern speculations in the press that he might be involved in the 
diversion of funds from the Iran arms sales through his na- 
tional security adviser’s connection with a former C.I.A. 
agent, Felix Rodriguez. In fact, Rodriguez had nothing to do 
with the diversion, but he had a good deal to do with the re- 
supply effort. While fretting about the media speculation 
Bush makes a number of remarks that suggest quite strongly 
that he knew about the resupply. Further, he maintains that 
he is not concerned about being publicly linked to that effort. 
“It still isn’t bad to be seen helping the contras out,” he says. 

In its story on the diary transcripts. The New York Times 
reported that Bush “was indeed unaware of crucial aspects 
of the [Iran/contra] episode.” In fact, what Bush was unaware 
of cannot be proved by the evidence of the transcripts — even 
if the transcripts are perfectly faithful to the original record- 
ing. Among other things, the tapes suggest that Bush was fully 
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aware that his words would be heard, or read, by others. His 
self-consciousness on this point seemed to grow as the scan- 
dal unfolded. Possibly Bush was unaware of the diversion of 
funds: There is nothing in the transcripts to suggest otherwise. 
However, the transcripts are proof that he knew a good deal 
about the Iran initiative as well as the contra resupply scheme. 

In respect to the Iran side of the affair, the investigative 
committees turned up more than circumstantial evidence of 
Bush’s involvement. Testimony showed Bush had missed one 
meeting, at which the N.S.C. principals discussed trading 
arms for hostages, because he was away at a football game. 
But he had attended a meeting on August 2, 1985, and one 
on January 7, 1986, and he had supported the President’s po- 
sition while Shultz and Weinberger had vigorously dissented. 
Also, he had been briefed in some detail about the ongoing 
transactions by Amiram Nir, Colonel North’s Israeli counter- 
part in the operation, in July 1986. The Iran initiative is the 
main subject of the released excerpts of the diary as the scan- 
dal came to light that November and December. 

Unlike North’s contra resupply operation, the arms-for- 
hostages transactions were tightly held within the Administra- 
tion because, among other things, they contradicted official 
Administration policy. Then on November 3, 1986, the Bei- 
rut magazine A l-Shiraa ran a story about the transactions, and 
the scandal broke open. The revelation of the arms sales to 
Iran produced an immediate outcry from Republicans as well 
as Democrats. 

At first, White House officials did not understand the hos- 
tile reaction. They had just obtained the release of a hostage, 
David Jacobsen; they were proud of the achievement and saw 
no reason to halt the operation. A few days later, however, they 
began to worry about the outcry and constructed a cover story 
that the arms sales were intended to further geopolitical ob- 
jectives and had nothing to do with the release of hostages. 
During the second and third weeks of the scandal, they were 
destroying evidence, inventing false chronologies of the af- 
fair and, in particular, trying to conceal the facts about the 
two arms shipments made in 1985, both of which they them- 
selves considered illegal. 

On Saturday, November 22, Justice Department lawyers 
discovered a memo in North’s office pointing to a diversion 
of funds from the Iran arms sales to the contras. Attorney 
General Edwin Meese disclosed the diversion at a press con- 
ference on November 25, and public attention shifted to it and 
a host of other activities that the N.S.C. staff had apparent- 
ly failed to divulge to the President. Whether or not Meese 
intended it that way, the new revelations caused many people 
to conclude that the whole Iran /contra affair was merely a 
matter of Reagan’s “loose management style” and the N.S.C. 
staff run amok. This was, however, far from the case. 

Throughout November and December 1986 Shultz waged 
a lonely struggle to get the facts of the Iran initiative out 
before the public and to stop the arms-for-hostages operation 
that continued under the aegis of the White House and the 
C.I.A. He knew only a small part of what had happened. He 
had been told of one arms shipment in November 1985. He 
had attended the meetings of N.S.C. principals in December 
and January, when further arms shipments had been dis- 



cussed. But then, because he had expressed strong opposi- 
tion, he had been officially cut out of the loop. In May 1986 
he had heard rumors that the operation was still going on 
and had again protested. Not long afterward National Secu- 
rity Adviser John Poindexter and Director of Central Intelli- 
gence William Casey told him they had called a halt to the 
operation, but with the release of Jacobsen on November 2 
and the Al-Shiraa story the following day, he realized this was 
not the case. 

While still attempting to ascertain the facts of the matter, 
Shultz began to do battle with the N.S.C. staffers and with 
his colleagues to change the mind of the President and as- 
sert control over the policy. That battle, he wrote in his mem- 
oir, TUrmoil and Triumph, was the most “brutal and in- 
tense” of his official life. His main opponents were Poindex- 
ter and Casey, both of whom were attempting to rewrite the 
history of the arms transactions and to continue the opera- 
tion. Both tried to influence the President against him, and 
Casey, for one, tried to get him fired. In a November 23 let- 
ter to the President, Casey recommended that Shultz be re- 
placed by Jeane Kirkpatrick or Nevada Senator Paul Laxalt. 
“The public pouting of George Shultz and the failure of the 
State Department to support what we did inflated the uproar,” 
he wrote. 

Weinberger proved to be no ally in this battle, and Shultz 
soon recognized that Bush would not help him either. But 
until the release of Bush’s diary a few weeks ago, he could not 
have realized how much of an opponent he had had in the Vice 
President. 

On November 3, the day of Al-Shiraa’s story, Hashemi 
Rafsanjani, the Speaker of Iran’s Parliament, described the 
trip made by former National Security Adviser Robert Mc- 
Farlane to Iran with four other Americans in a plane carry- 
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